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people and the art of commanding others of lower station. The whole training was a
class education for entrance into the aristocracy.

Girls of the noble class were also inducted into adult life by learning the religious
faith and ceremonies, the social accomplishments of dancing, singing, and instrumental
music, and the accepted practices of courtesy. A young girl might also receive
instruction in sewing, weaving, and handicrafts, and might learn how to manage
household servants. She perhaps also learned to read and write in order to be able to
conduct her correspondence and to keep books if occasion required. She was trained
in these duties either at home or in a convent, and then in her teens she was likely to
be assigned to the overlord's court to learn the social graces of the chivalrous life and
to act as a lady in waiting or attendant upon the mistress of the court until marriage.
In contrast to the bookish character of the Latin schools, the education of youth of
the noble classes was a direct and practical induction through experience.

In general, the provision of organized education in the thirteenth and fourteenth
centuries was far more widespread in Western Europe than has hitherto been realized
and probably more so than in any other civilization up to that time. This fact made
possible one of the basic characteristics of Western civilization: extensive popular
participation in political, economic, and cultural life.8 Without a relatively accessible
system of education, such participation would scarcely have been likely. It seems clear
that large numbers of children were attending school in the towns of Italy, France,
Germany, the Low Countries, and England before the end of the thirteenth century.
Even though there were declines in the fourteenth century, a general momentum had
begun that did not wholly stop until universal elementary education became the goal
of most Western nations.

Another characteristic that Western civilization displayed before the end of the
Middle Ages was the relatively quick assimilation of the ideas and knowledge of alien
cultures. Here again the flexibility and vigor of the higher educational institutions of
the West played a major role in welcoming the learning of other civilizations of the
world. We have identified the intermingling of peoples and ideas as a major factor in
the building of all the civilizations of the Afro-Eurasian ecumene. The international
character of Western civilization in its origin was, if anything, more prominent than in
any of the others, and much of this could be attributed to the vitality of the higher
educational institutions of the recipient civilization of the West.

D.  THE TRANSCENDENT IMPORTANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION
The central intellectual problem in the formation of Western civilization was the
attempt to reconcile the religious values of Christendom with the burgeoning secular
growths that sprouted from new political, economic, and educational institutions. The
ideal of a universal Christian commonwealth had to defend itself by force, by threat,
8William H. McNeill, The Rise of the West, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1963, pp.
558-559.